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In June the Connecticut Chapter co-sponsored, with the East Haddam and Lyme Land Trusts, two canoe trips to Selden Creek Preserve in Lyme. 
Paddling several miles, nearly 50 people explored the spectacular tidal freshwater marshes and hemlock covered slopes of the Chapter'’s new- 
* “yest preserve. As of press time, $230,000 still needs to be raised for the acquisition of this preserve. 
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THE NATURE CONSERVANCY AT WORK 
Nationally In Connecticut 
6,315 382 
Total Acres Saved” 2,608,744 23,530 
Tracts Registered 1,689 77 
Tradeland Tracts Received 326 23 
Members 326,297 9,542 
Corporate Associates 440 20 


Total Projects 


“Includes registered properties. 


ae National Office: 1800 North Kent St., Arlington, Virginia 22209 
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LEGISLATURE APPROVES 
$5 MILLION 
FOR NATURAL LAND PROGRAM 


The Connecticut General Assembly has approved a $5 
million bond authorization for the Recreation and Natu- 
ral Heritage Trust Program established by Public Act 
86-406. Under this public/private partnership program, 
the Department of Environmental Protection (DEP), non- 
profit organizations, and municipalities can share in the 
cost of acquiring and managing land of common interest. 
Although this authorization falls far short of the $25 million 
per year recommended by the Open Space Task Force, 
it is still a significant step toward developing an effective 
state open space program. 

Actually the $5 million more than doubles last year's 
authorization! 

Moreover, Public Act 87-448 (Senate Bill 1175) makes 
several modifications to the existing Recreation and Nat- 
ural Heritage Trust Program that should greatly improve 
its workability. Two changes that the Conservancy has 
advocated are (1) making municipalities, in addition to 
land trusts, conservation commissions and non-profit or- 
ganizations, eligible for state matching funds and (2) re- 
placing the existing public/private match of 50:50 with an 

continued on page 2 
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80:20 ratio to provide an increased incentive for non- 
profit organizations and municipalities to participate. Every 
dollar raised for land acquisition by a municipality or non- 
profit organization, if channeled through the Recreation 
and Natural Heritage Trust Program, will buy five dollars 
worth of land! 


As in the existing program, 20 percent of the fair mar- 
ket value of the property purchased will be set aside in a 
stewardship account, the income from which will be used 
for property management. The property will be owned by 
the State, but the non-profit organization, town or land 
trust can be named as a co-operator to receive steward- 
ship money for property management. 

One important provision of Public Act 86-406 has been 
substantially changed by Public Act 87-448: the require- 
ment that a specified amount of the bond authorization 
must be matched. Instead of requiring that $1 million be 
matched, the legislation allows any, or all, of the $5 mil- 
lion to be matched. The greater the amount of matching 
money that is made available, the greater the amount of 
conservation land that can be protected—a challenge for 
all of us! 

In its final report to the General Assembly and the Gov- 
ernor, the Open Space Task Force adopted many of the 
recommendations of Conservancy Chapter Chairman Alex 
Gardner, including the establishment of a $25 million per 
year trust fund for state acquisition of an additional 
100,000 acres of open space by the year 2000. 

Dorothy McCluskey, Director of Government Relations 
for the Connecticut Chapter, worked tirelessly to shep- 
herd this Act through all phases of the legislative proc- 
ess. Les Corey, Executive Director of the Connecticut 
Chapter, commented, “We are all grateful for Dorothy's 
considerable talents and commitment to land preserva- 
tion. She was instrumental to the success of this Act.” 


The Recreation and Natural Heritage Trust Advisory 
Board, in addition to supporting increased land acquisi- 
tion funding on a continuing basis, urged the legislature 
to provide funds for at least one additional staff person to 
help coordinate DEP's stepped-up acquisition activities 
and, with advice from the Advisory Board, to prepare a 
plan for land acquisition. This proposal failed to pass and 
will be pursued further in 1988. 


Legislative support for Public Act 87-448's additional 
$5 million bond authorization was not won easily. It re- 
sults from the cooperative efforts of many individuals and 
organizations. Several legislators were instrumental in its 
passage. Among them, we thank Senators Michael Meotti, 
William DiBella and James McLaughlin, and Representa- 
tives Mary Mushinsky, T. J. Casey, Ronald Smoko, John 
Mordasky, John Savage, Jon Pelto and Douglas Mintz. 
We also thank Governor William O'Neill, who in his budget 
message urged the legislature to “push forward with our 
new Recreation and Natural Heritage Trust Program,” 


David McQuade, aide to the governor, and DEP Com- 
missioner Stanley Pac, Deputy Commissioner Dennis 
D’Carli, Charles Reed, Director of Land Acquisition, Tom 
Gaffey, and Karl Wagener, Executive Director, Connecti- 
cut Council on Environmental Quality. 

The legislation was also supported by a broad coali- 
tion of conservation organizations including both the 
Connecticut and the National Audubon Societies, the Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club, the Connecticut Association of 
Conservation and Inland Wetlands Commissions, the 
Connecticut Chapter of the American Society of Land- 
scape Architects, the Connecticut Forest and Park Asso- 
ciation, the Connecticut Sportsmen's Alliance, the Hous- 
atonic Valley Association, the Sierra Club, ELECT and the 
Land Trust Service Bureau. Special thanks to all of them 
and to all of you who called or sent letters to legislators. 

In addition to the acquisition of the Cedar Island barrier 
beach in Clinton adjacent to Hammonasset State Park 
(see winter 1987 newsletter), three additional acquisi- 
tions are currently being negotiated. One is a significant 
inland wetland adjacent to a state park. Another is migra- 
tory bird habitat along the Connecticut River. The third is 
a parcel with spectacular views that combines woodland 
and agricultural land and is adjacent to a large municipal 
wildlife sanctuary. 

Our combined efforts are beginning to show important 
results in increasing state preservation of environmen- 
tally sensitive lands. 

“Connecticut's landscape is rapidly being transformed 
for commercial and residential purposes, and the chal- 
lenge to secure but a fraction of the land for conservation 
purposes is enormous,” Corey observed. “Increasing 
support for land preservation by our elected officials is 
very encouraging, and this new program offers a unique 
opportunity for public agencies, municipalities, and pri- 
vate organizations to forge a partnership in preserving 
Connecticut's natural heritage.” 


In June, Diane Mayerfeld of The Natural Resources Center, DEP, pre- 
sented a registry plaque to Robert F. Juliano, A.A.E., Director, Bradley 
International Airport (right). Airport Operations Manager William F. Pal- 
mer is on the left. The airport officials have agreed to delay mowing of 
the grassy areas adjacent to the runways so that the Grasshopper 
Sparrow and Upland Sandpiper young will be fledged. 
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STEWART B. MCKINNEY 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE 


On May 9, 1987, Congress renamed the Connecticut 
Coastal Wildlife Refuge in honor of Representative Stew- 
art B. McKinney. It was with great sadness that the trust- 
ees and staff of the Connecticut Chapter learned of Stew- 
art's untimely death. The life of Stewart B. McKinney was 
one of vision, public service, inspiration, and generosity. 
He shared the ideals of the Conservancy and was espe- 
cially committed to preserving the natural environment 
on Long Island Sound. Stewart led our state’s congres- 
sional delegation in sponsoring the bill to establish the 
Connecticut Coastal National Wildlife Refuge. 

On October 4, 1984, Congress voted to create the 
145-acre national wildlife refuge for bird preservation on 
the Connecticut coastline. The bill authorized the govern- 
ment to spend $2.5 million to establish the refuge. 

The refuge, completed in 1986, with the acquisition of 
Milford Point by The Nature Conservancy, embraces four 
separate parcels of land and includes Chimon Island 
and Sheffield Island in the Norwalk Islands; Falkner Is- 
land, three miles off the Connecticut coast at Guilford: 
and Milford Point at the mouth of the Housatonic River. It 
is the first such unit in the northeast federal refuge sys- 
tem to be authorized by Congress in over ten years. Chi- 
mon Island, the jewel of the refuge, supports the most im- 
portant heron rookery in Connecticut and is one of the 
three largest wading, bird. colonies in the northeast. 

McKinney, who had long championed preservation of 
the Norwalk Islands and all of Long Island Sound, con- 
sidered the Connecticut Coastal Wildlife bill among his 
most important. 

Stewart remembered taking day sails to Chimon as a 
teenager and pressed hard for this government pur- 
chase. He knew that ever increasing development pres- 
sure would make it harder in the future to safeguard wild- 
life habitat along the shoreline. 

The Connecticut Chapter worked for over ten years to 
acquire Chimon Island, the first parcel to be included in 
the refuge system. Stewart had been searching for sev- 
eral years for a way to preserve the Norwalk Islands. 
Once the Conservancy had acquired an option to pur- 
chase Chimon Island for $1.13 million, which was sub- 
stantially below fair market value, Stewart recognized this 
as his opportunity to work in partnership with the Conser- 
vancy to secure the island for inclusion in the federal 
wildlife refuge system. 

Throughout his lifetime, Stewart was responsible for 
many notable achievements and yet he counted preser- 
vation of these islands among his most significant. Stew- 
art's comments at the dedication ceremony for Chimon 
Island were revealing of his vision and love of nature, “! 
know of few groups | am as pleased to call my friend as 
the Connecticut Chapter of The Nature Conservancy, 
and | suspect the Snowy Egrets, Glossy Ibises and Black- 


U.S. Congressman Stewart B. McKinney passed away in May 1987. He 
is shown speaking above at the press conference announcing the es- 
tablishment of the Connecticut Coastal National Wildlife Refuge with the 
purchase of Chimon Island from The Nature Conservancy two years 
ago. Congress promptly renamed the refuge for McKinney upon his 
death in honor of his critical role in its establishment. 


crowned Night Herons living nearby would agree. Today 
we are formally naming Chimon Island their home—now, 
and in perpetuity. And in doing so, we are ensuring the 
that wonder of a soaring Great Egret and the quiet beauty 
of the undeveloped 70-acre nesting site named Chimon 
Island will remain ours and our children’s and their chil- 
dren's to enjoy. A victory for nature is a victory for us all.” 

Designation of this refuge as the Stewart B. McKinney 
National Wildlife Refuge is the finest tribute this man can 
have, for it will remain forever symbolic of Stewart's prin- 
ciples as well as his deeds. Put in his own words, “With- 
out getting maudlin about the whole thing,” he said, 
“there is very little you do around here that lasts forever. 
What really excites me about this is that it's permanent.” 

We are all grateful for the life of Stewart B. McKinney 
and his legacy of conservation initiatives. 


Leslie N. Corey, Jr. 
Executive Director 


Frank Decerbo 


LAND TRUST CONVOCATION 


Gene Billings, Chairman of the Land Trust Service Bu- 
reau Advisory Committee, has announced that the 1987 
Land Trust Convocation will be held on November 7, 
1987 at the University of Hartford. “We are planning for 
another stimulating and provocative day for all those in- 
terested in land preservation,” Gene commented. Bro- 
chures will be mailed in September. Connecticut is the 
only state that has provided an opportunity for state 
trusts to get together. This year all New England trusts as 
well as those in New York will be invited. 

A fee will be charged to cover expenses and luncheon, 
and reservations will be required. All Conservancy mem- 
bers are invited to participate, as is anyone interested in 
land saving action. For information call Carolie Evans at 
344-9867. 


NEW TRUSTS FORMED 


Congratulations to three land trusts that are in the 
process of incorporating in Connecticut. The Bridgewa- 
ter Land Trust, the Chester Land Trust and the Middlesex 
Land Trust are welcome additions to the 92 land trusts 
already in existence in Connecticut. Both Bridgewater 
and Chester are town-wide trusts while the Middlesex 
Land Trust will cover the towns of Durham, Middlefield, 
Middletown, Portland, Cromwell and East Hampton. Andy 
Zepp, Sewardship Assistant at the Connecticut Chapter, 
was the lead mover and shaker in the formation of the 
Middlesex Land Trust. 


Working this summer as a Connecticut River protection intern, Thane 
Ryland is helping to organize the Chapter's development efforts and 
our upcoming annual meeting. An Essex resident, Thane is a recent 
graduate of Hamilton College in New York, and has worked with the 
Connecticut River Foundation, the Atlantic Center for the Environment, 
and the Quebec-Labrador Foundation. 
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YOU HAVE A PROUD RECORD 
OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 


In 1986, The Nature Conservancy nationally saved 
$149.2 million worth of natural lands for preservation, in 
538 protection projects, totaling 353,560 acres. Lands 
were protected through outright purchases, gifts of land, 
government cooperatives, easements, and other crea- 
tive protection tools. By comparison, the total amount 
spent by the Conservancy nationally on fundraising in 
1986, was $7.2 million. In other words, for every dollar 
spent by the Conservancy on fundraising in 1986, over 
twenty dollars worth of land was saved. 

In addition, 458 more sites were safeguarded via state 
registry programs. Currently operating in 22 states, re- 
gistries honor citizens who have agreed to protect eco- 
logically valuable lands in their ownership. To help meet 
the costs of land identification, protection, and steward- 
ship, $73.4 million in cash gifts were raised. 

If, at times, it seems that Conservancy solicitations are 
more frequent than phone bills, we hope that you will 
keep in mind that the relative cost of solicitations is mini- 
mal and the positive results of your generosity are very 
great indeed. You are building the largest private pre- 
serve system in the country, a permanent legacy of natu- 
ral diversity with limitless value for ours and future gener- 
ations. It is a record of which you, our members, can be 
very proud. 


VOLUNTEERS CLEAN UP 
AT BURNHAM BROOK 


A dozen volunteers turned out for a day of clean up 
work at the Conservancy's Burnham Brook Preserve in 
East Haddam on April 25. The volunteers spent the morn- 
ing picking up trash, cleaning debris from an overgrown 
farmyard, and covering up an old cistern. After a picnic 
lunch, Preserve Chairman and former TNC President 
Richard Goodwin led a hike through the preserve. The 
hike was especially noteworthy in that it resulted in the 
discovery of a plant previously unknown to the preserve, 
the blue cohosh (Caulophyllus thalictroides). A special 
thank you to those volunteers who attended. 


JOB OPENING: RECEPTIONIST 


Though a hiring date and job description have not yet 
been firmly established, the Connecticut Chapter antici- 
pates hiring a full-time receptionist in fall or winter 1987. 
Qualifications will include experience in answering multi- 
pleline phones and typing (60+ wpm). Anyone inter- 
ested in learning more about the position should send a 
note with your name and address to: Receptionist, The 
Nature Conservancy, CT Chapter, 55 High Street, Mid- 
dletown, CT 06457. No phone calls, please. We will prob- 
ably not respond immediately, but a job description and 
application instructions will be sent to you when the job 
becomes available. 
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From the northwest hills to southeastern Connecticut, activities are occurring on Conservancy lands. In addition 
to the traditional wardens, the Small Grants Program flourishes, universities utilize our lands as outdoor classrooms, 
state and federal cooperative projects continue and the Natural Diversity Data Base is augmented. 
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Scott Hobson, a University of Connecticut student working with Dr. Jack 
Barclay, is analyzing how the proximity of open space parcels to each 
other can benefit wildlife. 


WILDLIFE CORRIDORS 


Dr. Jack Barclay and Scott Hobson are conducting a 
study of wildlife corridors in Lyme, Old Lyme (both in 
New London County), and all of Middlesex County. As 
habitat fragmentation continues in Connecticut (due to 
factors such as urban and suburban development), many 
wildlife species may become increasingly restricted to 
“islands” of undeveloped land such as forests and wet- 
lands. Their research will determine if identifying and 
preserving a network of corridors between habitat “is- 
lands” might provide wildlife easier access to and from 
essential habitats and enable some species to survive 
where they might otherwise be lost. 

The objectives of this study, funded by the Conser- 
vancy's Small Grants Program, are to (1) identify unfrag- 
mented and unique wildlife habitats and (2) develop and 
test a methodology for using existing land classification 
systems to assess the value of given sites as wildlife cor- 
ridors. The results may provide local decision makers 
with an additional resource for determining the unique- 
ness of specific areas. 

Existing maps of wetlands, water courses, state forests 
and parks, The Nature Conservancy lands, water com- 
pany properties, and other land holdings will be used to 
facilitate the identification of areas serving as wildlife cor- 
ridors. Ridgetops, wetlands, and riparian zones of the 
Connecticut River system will be of special importance 
as corridors. Target species will include mammals and 
birds with large home ranges, such as the River Otter 
(Lutra canadensis), Bobcat (Lynx rufus), and Wild Turkey 
(Meleagris gallopavo). 


BOG TURTLE 


Jim Warner has been searching for Bog Turtles since 
1971, when he located his first Connecticut specimen. 
Since this time, he has looked for them throughout their 
range, from Vermont to South Carolina. 

The Bog Turtle (Clemmys muhlénbergii) is a small, 
nondescript reptile, rarely exceeding four inches, which 
is highly secretive, known from only a handful of sites in 
Connecticut. Because of this they are difficult to find. Us- 
ing soil survey maps and aerial photos, Jim identifies 
suitable sites for intensive field checks. He also uses his- 
toric and extant records of turtles from other researchers 
and staff at the Natural Diversity Data Base in Hartford. 

This year, under the Small Grants Program, Jim will fo- 
cus his search for the turtles primarily in Litchfield County 
as he searched both Litchfield and Fairfield Counties for 
The Nature Conservancy Connecticut Chapter in 1985. 
His 1985 search yielded a new location for turtles in 
Salisbury. Jim is a past president of the Connecticut Her- 
petological Society and is presently a graduate student 
at Southern Connecticut State University. 
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Jim Warner checks a suitable habitat in Litchfield County for Bog Tur- 
tles, Clemmys muhlenbergii. 


BOG CLASSIFICATION 


There is great ecological variety among the peatlands 
of Connecticut. Of particular interest are those nutrient- 
poor, acidic wetlands that we often call “bogs.” These 
wetlands, dominated by sphagnum moss, contain fauna 
and flora that are very uncharacteristic of southern New 
England. In particular, the plant communities often con- 
tain rare or endangered species. 

There are only a few dozen of these acidic sphagnum 
bogs left in Connecticut. Most of these have been altered 
by man’s activities, and nearly all have uncertain futures. 
During his second field season working on these peat- 
lands with Nature Conservancy funding, Tom Perry, a 
University of Connecticut student, will visit the rest of the 
important or interesting sites, and describe their vegeta- 
tion. This will involve listing all of the plant species, re- 
cognizing community zonation, and completing a classi- 
fication system for the vegetation units. 

Using this information, Tom will classify the acidic, 
sphagnum-dominated peatlands of Connecticut, and de- 
termine which sites represent the best examples of each 
type. These data will become a part of the Connecticut 
Natural Diversity Data Base, and will be of use to the 
Conservancy in making acquisition and management 
decisions. Tom will also provide more detailed ecological 
information from a few of the sites, to determine the fac- 
tors controlling the vegetation zonation, and to infer the 
developmental history of the peatlands. This approach 
will shed more light on the origin and growth of these 
ecosystems. = 


Tom Perry samples the peat layer at a bog in Burlington. By analyzing 
peat cores at descending depths, Tom can reconstruct the develop- 
mental history of the bog. 
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ORCHID POPULATION DYNAMICS 


The rare Yellow Fringed Orchid, Platanthera ciliaris, 
will be the focus of Karen Sexton’s field research this 
summer. ©@rchids have declined over much of their pre- 
vious range due to changes in habitat brought about by 
man’s changing land use patterns. 

The Yellow Fringed Orchid is a very showy orchid with 
six known populations in Connecticut. Karen will collect 

; information pertaining to 
Bw. population density, repro- 
ae ductive success, and 
ecology. Individual plants 
will be tagged in order 
to monitor them over a 
period of years and per- 
manent plots will be es- 
tablished. By collecting 
this information we can 
begin to quantify popula- 
tion changes and make 
management recommen- 
dations. 

Karen's work is being sponsored jointly by the Conser- 
vancy and the Connecticut Botanic Society. This marks 
the third consecutive year that the two groups have worked 
together to fund botanical research in Connecticut. 

Karen Sexton has worked for TNC the previous two 
summers as a Preserve Selection and Design Intern and 
a Biological Monitor. She graduated from the University 
of Connecticut with a master’s degree in Renewable Nat- 
ural Resources. 


TERN/PLOVER PROTECTION 


The Conservancy has entered into its second year of a 
memorandum of understanding (MOU) with the Wildlife 
Unit of the Department of Environmental Protection (DEP) 
for the protection of Least Terns and Piping Plovers. With 
financial assistance from the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, DEP hired two monitors, Dennis Varza and Chris 
Vann, to patrol the state, searching for birds and census- 
ing their nesting success. 

Although string and post fencing has been used in 
Connecticut for several years, in 1987, more protective 
fencing was erected in a number of sites, including the 
Conservancy’s Griswold Point. For at least the fourth 
straight year Conservancy volunteers stationed them- 
selves at important nesting colonies to educate the pub- 
lic about the importance of these areas. 

A second MOU was established between the Conser- 
vancy, DEP, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, the Con- 
necticut Audubon Society and Little Harbor Labs for the 
continued protection of Roseate Terns at Falkner Island. 
Because of an increase in staffing this summer, more 
hours were available for patrolling the shores and study- 
ing the nesting and development of the birds. 


Karen Sexton 
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| RATTLESNAKE RESEARCH 


- The Glastonbury Sub-Chapter of the Conservancy has 
| provided funds to assist the Non-harvested Program of 
the Wildlife Unit of the Department of Environmental Pro- 
tection (DEP) with their studies on rattlesnakes. The Tim- 
‘| ber Rattlesnake, Crotalus horridus, is on the list of spe- 
cies special concern maintained by the Natural Diversity 
Data Base, a cooperative TNC-DEP program. In Con- 
necticut, rattlesnakes are threatened by destruction of 
habitat and human molestation. Although the species is 
. protected by legislation passed in 1985, their numbers 
{| and distribution within the state are limited. DEP's re- 
search, which will concentrate on the habits and move- 
ments of the snakes, should provide information on po- 
| tential human-snake encounters. 


SUMMER WARDENS PROTECT 
| CONSERVANCY LANDS 


Each year, some of the 
— Conservancy's coastal 
resources and inland sites 
are protected from inap- 
propriate human use by a 
crew of devoted summer 
wardens. Specifically, our 
; dunes and nesting birds 
} are zealously watched by 
Richard Backer at Milford 
Point, Amy Redfield at 
Pattagensett Marshes and 
Hatchett’s Point, and 
Warden Amy Reafield Cindy Richmond at Gris- 
wold Point. The Altschul Preserve in Stamford and Byram 
River Gorge in Greenwich are ably patrolled by Tom Cox, 
who has completed over a decade of surveillance of the 


Andy Zepp 


areas. 
| Although these areas are open to the public (with the 
exception of Hatchett’s Point which is privately owned 
and under a conservation easement), people's use of the 
areas must be regulated to some degree. The wardens 
keep people off the dunes, away from nesting birds and 
educate the public about the importance of these areas. 
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1 Wardens Cindy Richmond and Rich Backer 
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In addition, they limit use of areas by off-road, vehicles, 
prevent camping, pick up litter and post signs. 

By having wardens on site, many more visitors are 
aware of the goals of the Conservancy and its involve- 
ment at a site. A smiling face, an explanation of the nest- 
ing biology of plovers or the fragility of the marsh, and a 
gentle reminder to remove trash all contribute positively 
to the image of the Conservancy throughout the state. 
These summer wardens are truly ambassadors for the 
Connecticut Chapter. 


Natural areas managers from Connecticut, Vermont, Maine, and Mas- 
sachusetts visited two Conservancy sites as part of their three-day 
workshop at the Yale Camp in Great Mountain Forest. 


USING CONSERVANCY LANDS 


Although many people use Conservancy lands for 
passive recreational use, such as hiking, skiing, photog- 
raphy, and bird-watching, a number of sites are used an- 
nually by faculty and students at several universities for 
research and educational purposes. Several conserva- 
tion groups also use TNC sites for demonstration sites. 
Although a complete list would be too long to print, the 
following are samples of the types of activities occurring 
on TNC lands this summer: 

—Dr. Karl Tollenen and his students from the Univer- 
sity of New Haven are studying the wetlands at Walcott 
Preserve in Norfolk and the sand barrens at Wharton 
Brook State Park. 

—Students in Wesleyan’s Graduate Liberal Studies 
Program will survey small mammal populations (and other 
vertebrates) under the direction of Dr. Geoffrey Hammer- 
son. 

—Dr. Robert Askins and students from Connecticut 
College are studying small mammals at a number of 
Conservancy preserves in eastern Connecticut. 

—Ecologists from Natural Heritage Programs through- 
out New England and New York visited Conservancy 
land near Norfolk as Ken Metzler, DEP, described natural 
vegetation classification at these sites. 

—Dr. Tom Damman from the University of Connecticut 
took his field ecology class to a number of Conservancy 
preserves, easements and transfers in the northwest cor- 
ner to study the plant communities. 
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COSTAL OUTLINE COMPARISONS 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


Outlines from topographic maps from 1979, 1983, and 1986, show the lengthening and narrowing of Griswold Point (from Barnett thesis, 1987). 


GRISWOLD POINT 
GEOMORPHOLOGY 


Since 1975, studies have been analyzing the change 
in topography and vegetation at Griswold Point in Old 
Lyme. Most recent was the 1987 senior thesis by Eliza- 
beth Barnett, a Wesleyan student working under Drs. 
Greg Horne and Peter Patton. 

As a summary of these studies, Barnett concludes that 
Griswold Point is part of a transgressive shoreline. In the 
past several hundred years the spit has retreated north- 
ward, overriding its own marsh growth by washover 
processes. As sea level continues to rise, the spit can be 
expected to continue to migrate northward and may 
eventually be destroyed. 

Current evolution of the spit is controlled by shoreline 
orientation, tidal regime, sediment sources and storms. 
Since 1975, the spit lengthened by 130-150 feet and 
grew narrower over much of its length. Although the indi- 
vidual species of plants did not change much, the dune 
and salt marsh grasses quickly reclaimed areas cleared 
by washover fans, which was a vital contribution to the 
stability of the spit. The vegetation is considered an es- 
sential element in the long term survival of the spit. 

Clearly Griswold Point has undergone a number of 
changes over geologic time. Even in recent years, the to- 
pography and vegetation have not been static. The fu- 
ture of the spit, although uncertain, will be an interesting 
topic for additional studies. 


HEMLOCK INFESTATIONS 


Two scale insects from Japan have been slowly killing 
Eastern Hemlock (Tsuga canadensis Carriere), in south- 
western Connecticut for 70 years, but a new insect re- 
cently joined them and is threatening to greatly hasten 
the decline of this tree species. 

The insect is the Hemlock Woolly Adelgid (Adelges 
tsugae Annand), so named because it covers itself and 
its eggs with a white, woolly substance. Not found in 
Connecticut until 1985, it now inhabits the southern half 
of the state and is spreading rapidly. It is a small insect 
that damages trees by sucking sap from the branches. 
Like the two scale insects, it is believed to be a native of 
Asia. 

Until recently, the adelgid was thought to occur only on 


hemlocks and to have a simple, wingless, parthenoge- 
netic (composed only of females) life cycle with only one 
generation per year. Studies by Dr. Mark S. McClure at 
the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, how- 
ever, have shown that the adelgid has a complex life 
cycle, which involves several generations per year and 
previously unknown life stages including a winged mi- 
gratory form and both males and females. It may also in- 
volve spruce trees. 

Dr. McClure has begun his second year of observa- 
tions of these pests on hemlocks at the Conservancy's 
Turtle Creek Preserve in Essex. Last year he found a dra- 
matic increase in the number of adelgids, and hemlocks 
of all sizes and ages were beginning to die as a result. 
He also discovered a small parasitic wasp whose signifi- 
cance is not yet known. He hopes to learn more about 
this natural enemy and other aspects of the pests’ bio- 
logy with his research this summer. 


PRESERVE DESIGN/REGISTRY INTERN 


Marianne Marks, a Newton, Massachusetts junior high 
school teacher, will work for the Connecticut Chapter this 
summer as a preserve design and registry intern. In ad- 
dition to researching several natural areas that have been 
targeted for future acquisition or registration under the 
Connecticut Natural Heritage Registry Program, she will 
also assist Land Protection Director Carolie Evans by 
asking landowners who have rare species on their prop- 
erty to voluntarily register their properties with TNC. 

Marianne graduated from the University of Vermont, 
School of Natural Resources with a degree in environ- 
mental studies. She also has a masters in SCAN 
from Lesley College. Her Sieeneensems 
conservation background 
includes doing vegeta- 
tion inventories for the 
Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, writing species 
management abstracts 
and handling data for 
TNC's Eastern Heritage 
Task Force, and working 
in various capacities as 
an environmental educa- { 
tor. Marianne Marks 
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ACID RAIN AT BURNHAM BROOK 


Acid rain has been having a devastating impact upon 
the forests of central Europe and at the higher altitudes in 
northern New England and the southern Appalachians. 
In the words of Dr. Robert E. Jenkins, Jr., TNC’s Vice 
President for Science, “It is thought advisable for the 
Conservancy to pay close attention to the acid rain situa- 
tion and its potential destructive effects on sensitive ele- 
ments of natural diversity.” 

In August 1982, a program of monitoring the acidity of 
the rainfall was initiated at the Burnham Brook Preserve 
in East Haddam. Since then each rainfall has been col- 
lected, measured and tested for acidity. The lowest val- 
ues recorded have been around pH 3.2, which are about 
500 times more acid than normal precipitation. For the 
four-year period beginning in 1983, we have recorded 
185.2 inches in 149 showers or storms, 31 of which 
(21%) were below pH 4.0 and 93 (63%) were below pH 
4.4. By volume, 10% of the fall was below pH 4.0 and 
37% was less than pH 4.4. These are levels that have 
been found to be damaging elsewhere. 

When one is dealing with organisms, it is often not the 
average figure for environmental parameters that deter- 
mines survival, but rather the extremes. Thus for acid 
rain, showers with the lowest pH values may be the most 
significant. In an editorial in the June 1987 issue of Bio- 
Science, Bormann and Likens point out that the situation 
is exacerbated for plants by the presence of other indus- 
trial air pollutants such as ozone and heavy metals. Mon- 
itoring these requires a much more sophisticated pro- 
gram. 

Observations of the flora and fauna at Burnham Brook 
over the past 30 years show disturbing trends. For exam- 
ple, the basswoods and butternuts have virtually disap- 
peared, and flowering dogwoods have been stricken by 
blight. The exact causes of these changes and the more 
indirect impacts on the soil, vegetation and animal life 
are yet to be determined. The monitoring of acid precipi- 
tation at Burnham Brook coupled with the ongoing docu- 
mentation of the preserve’s fauna and flora may be useful 
to scientists attempting to document the long-term im- 
pacts of this insidious form of pollution. 


CAN YOU SPARE... ? 


The Connecticut Chapter would like to obtain a vehicle 
for staff use. Anyone interested in donating an economi- 
cal small pickup or van? We would like to hear from you. 
On a smaller scale, we could also use small tools, such 
as a post hole digger, shovel and pick. 

Anyone interested in donating such equipment should 
drop a note, describing the items and including your 
name, address and phone, to: Andy Zepp, The Nature 
Conservancy, 55 High Street, Middletown, CT 06457. 
Thank you! 


From Saturday, Au- 
gust 29 through Mon- 
day, September 21, the 
Connecticut State Mu- 
seum of Natural His- 
tory at The University 
of Connecticut in Storrs 
will open a special dis- 
play, including photo- 
graphs of rare and 
threatened Connecti- 
cut plants and animals 
in their native habitats 
and mounted birds of 
prey. The display will 
be in the Benton Con- 
nection Art Gallery, 
Jorgensen Auditorium 
Building, University of 
Connecticut. Included 
in the display is the 
Goshawk shown 
above, mounted by 
Eugene Allen. The 
Goshawk is a rare bird 
that occasionally 
breeds in Connecticut. 


FIELD TRIPS 


August 15, Pratt Cove: Nature Conservancy mem- 
bers are invited to join the Connecticut Botanical Society 
on a field trip to this tidal freshwater marsh on the Con- 
necticut River. Pratt Cove, located in the town of Deep 
River, is an area of TNC interest. To reach the cove, take 
Route 9 to Exit 4. Go north on Route 154 for about 1 mile 
to Essex Street. Turn right, just before the eagle monu- 
ment. Essex Street turns immediately into River Road. Go 
Ye mile, crossing railroad tracks and water. Park on the 
right side of the road. Meet at River Road at 10:00 a.m., 
rain or shine. A bag lunch is suggested. Plan on getting 
very wet! 

September 12, Higby Mountain: Andy Zepp, Stew- 
ardship Assistant for the Chapter, will lead this hike up 
Higby Mountain in Middletown. The trip will explore the 
natural features of this exemplary trap rock ridge system. 
Meet at 9:00 a.m. at the junction of Route 66 and the Blue 
Trail, rain or shine. From Middletown, take Route 66 west 
to the point where the road becomes a divided highway. 
Park off the road on the north side of the highway. For 
more information, call Andy at the Chapter office (344- 
0716). A bag lunch is suggested. 

October 3, Milford Point: The Connecticut Botanical 
Society will sponsor a trip to this barrier beach that has 
been protected by the Conservancy. TNC members are 
encouraged to attend. Meet at the Point at 10:00 a.m. 
rain or shine. From I-95 westbound: take exit 34. Go right 
on Route 1 to Naugatuck Avenue. Go left on Naugatuck, 
then right at second light onto Milford Point Road. Follow 
to. end, bear right through metal gate. From I-95 east- 
bound: take exit 33. Go straight on Route 1 across the 
Housatonic River. Turn right on Naugatuck Avenue and 
proceed as above. A bag lunch is suggested. 
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GOVERNOR O’NEILL DESIGNATES 
TWO NATURAL AREA PRESERVES 


On April 22, 1987, Governor William O'Neill designated 
21 acres of Wharton Brook State Park in Wallingford and 
25 acres of Hopeville Pond State Park in Griswold as 
State Natural Area Preserves, the seventh and eighth 
areas so designated in Connecticut. The Governor ex- 
plained that both areas are being protected because 
they are outstanding examples of sand barren habitat, 
one of the most threatened habitat types in the state 
today. 

Sand barrens are areas of very sandy soil with low 
moisture holding capacity and few soil nutrients. Be- 
cause they are naturally dry areas, the barrens are often 
prone to fire. As a result, many sand barren plants have 
evolved special adaptations to fire. Pitch Pines, perhaps 
the quintessential sand barren plant, have thick insulat- 
ing bark and recessed buds which quickly resprout after 
a fire. In fact, Pitch Pine seeds germinate best in ex- 
posed mineral soil, like the forest floor after a fire. Grasses, 
such as Little Bluestem, and shrubs, such as blueberries, 
huckleberries, and Sweetfern, also recover easily from 
occasional fires. Sand barrens which have burned sup- 
port various associations of these fire and drought- 
tolerant plants. 

Sand barrens are especially noted for their moth and 
butterfly populations. Several species, including Buck 
Moths, Pine Devils, and Sleepy Dusky Wings, feed exclu- 
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sively on sand barren plants such as Bear Oak. Other in- 
sects such as Tiger Beetles and Velvet Ants also require 
sand barren habitat. In addition, birds such as Whip- 
poor-wills and Pine Warblers prefer Pitch Pine sand plains 
for nesting and are rarely seen breeding elsewhere in the 
state. 

Although their capacity for use as agricultural land is 
quite limited, sand barrens have been heavily used for 
residential, commercial, and industrial development. Many 
sand barrens have also been quarried for sand to be 
used in road construction. As a result, fewer and fewer 
sand barrens remain in a natural condition. In response 
to this situation, outgoing Department of Environmental 
Protection Commissioner Stanley Pac recommended 
designation of two of Connecticut's best remaining sand 
barrens. “These areas will be kept free of development 
and managed for the special biological communities as- 
sociated with sand barren habitats,” assured the Gover- 
nor when he approved Pac's recommendation. 

As Natural Area Preserves, Wharton Brook Sand Bar- 
ren and Hopeville Pond Sand Barren will be protected 
from development for economic or recreational pur- 
poses. Instead, these areas will be studied in order to im- 
prove our understanding of the vegetation dynamics of 
this habitat type. Where necessary, DEP will conduct lim- 
ited prescribed burns in portions of the preserves to re- 
store fire-tolerant sand barren plants and associated in- 
sects and birds. 

For more information on sand barren habitats or on the 
natural area preserves program, contact the Connecticut 
Geological and Natural History Survey, Room 553, 165 
Capitol Avenue, Hartford, CT 06106, telephone: (203) 
566-3540. 


NOMINATIONS TO THE 
CHAPTER BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


At the September 26, 1987, annual meeting, Chapter 
members will be asked to vote for members of the Board 
of Trustees. 


Nominated as Members of the Board 
For election or re-election by the general membership: 
A. Eugene Billings, Norfolk. 
Susan D. Cooley, Middletown. 
Alexander S. Gardner, New Canaan. 
John Gordon, New Haven. 
Evan Griswold, Old Lyme. 
Mrs. S. Bruce Smart, Fairfield. 


Nominated as Officers 
For election or re-election by the Board of Trustees: 
Peter B. Cooper, Bethany. Chairman. 
Rufus Barringer, Hadlyme. Vice Chairman. 
Sarah Richards, Guilford. Vice Chairman. 
Robert M. Schneider, Lyme. Vice Chairman. 
William D. Ross, Riverside. Secretary. 
Austin D. Barney, Il, West Simsbury. Treasurer. 


= = 


= = = = = 
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CHAIRMAN’S MESSAGE 


This is my last occasion to write to you as Chairman. | 
will be handing over the reins to a very able successor at 
our Chapter’s annual meeting in September. 

Over the past five years, | have learned that The Nature 
Conservancy is, above all, about people. Some of the fin- 
est people I've been fortunate to work among and know. 
There seems to be something special about those who 
share common values towards the preservation of our 
natural heritage. | have said that | have yet to meet a TNC 
member | didn't like. (And | must admit | don’t have Will 
Roger's capacity to feel that way about all mankind!) 

| early set myself the goal of meeting and thanking as 
many of our members as possible. Since we are blessed 
to be almost ten thousand strong—and growing—it's a 
never-ending pursuit, but it has been great fun to try! 

I'll be continuing that activity after September, as a 
plain trustee. Raising money will be my assignment. The 
Conservancy runs on money—we need tons of the stuff 
to keep our land acquisition activities growing—and de- 
spite the great generosity of our members, we still have 
to find more. 

To our staff, for whom my admiration and affection will 
never cease, to my fellow trustees, who really care about 
our Chapter and its successes, and to our wonderful 
members: | thank you for the privilege. | know we will go 
on achieving together and ee new records for many 


years to come. 


Alexander S. Gardner 
Chairman of the Board 


PERMANENT OFFICE SPACE 
NEEDED 


The Connecticut Chapter has actively begun a search 
for permanent office space, and welcome input from our 
members. We need to stay in the greater Middletown 
area, but could go south along the Route 9 corridor. We 
need a minimum of 3,000 square feet, but could consider 
much more on the premise that unneeded space could 
be leased. We would like to acquire our own building. 
Donation would, of course, be preferred, but purchase 
can be considered. 

We can also consider constructing our own building, if 
suitable, non-ecologically significant land were donated 
or available at reasonable cost. If you know of land or 
buildings that meet the above requirements, please write: 
Real Estate Committee, The Nature Conservancy, 55 
High Street, Middletown, CT 06457, or call Les Corey or 
Polly Richter at 344-0716. 
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The mission of The Nature Conservancy is to pre- 
serve the full array of biological diversity by find- 
ing, protecting, and maintaining the best exam- 
ples of communities, ecosystems, and endangered 
species in our natural world. 


From the Land & Summer/1987 
Published for the members of 
the Connecticut Chapter of The Nature Conservancy 


Board of Trustees 


Alexander S. Gardner, Chairman, New Canaan 
Peter Neill, Vice Chairman, Stony Creek 
Austin D. Barney II, Treasurer, West Simsbury 
Peter B. Cooper, Secretary, Bethany 

Rufus Barringer, Hadlyme 

A. Eugene Billings, Jr., Norfolk 

Russell Brenneman, Glastonbury 

Susan D. Cooley, Middletown 

Mrs. Edward S. Elliman, Greenwich 

Peter Rich, Storrs 

Sarah Richards, Guilford 

William Ross, Riverside 

Robert M. Schneider, Lyme 

Mrs. S. Bruce Smart, Fairfield 

Mrs. Jeffrey P. Walker, Lakeville 


Committee on Science 


Sarah Richards, Chairman, Fish Biologist 

Antoni Damman, Professor, University of Connecticut 

Richard H. Goodwin, Professor Emeritus, Connecticut College 

Rita Maroncelli-Duclos, Wildlife Biologist, Connecticut Department of 
Environmental Protection 

Leslie Mehrhoff, Senior Biologist, Connecticut Geological and Natural History 
Survey 

Chris Maier, Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station 

Joe Webb Peoples, Professor Emeritus, Wesleyan sean 

Peter Rich, University of Connecticut _ 

Thomas Siccama, Forest Lecturer, Yale University 


Corporate Advisory Board 

Donald W. Davis, Chairman, Chairman, The Stanley Works 

Bartlett Barnes, Chairman, Bristol Press Publishing Company 

Frank J. Coyle, Former Chairman, Putnam Trust Company 

William B. Ellis, Chief Executive Officer, Northeast Utilities 

John H. Filer, Partner, law firm of Tyler, Cooper and Alcorn 

Bernard Luskin, Chairman, Bolt Technologies, Inc. 

William M. Raveis, President, William M. Raveis, Inc. 

Worth Loomis, President, Dexter Corporation 

John B. Sias, President, ABC Television Network Group, Capital Cities, 
ABC, Inc. 

Francis M. White, Chairman, Bank of Boston Connecticut 


Staff 


Leslie N. Corey, Jr., Executive Director 

Carolyn K. Evans, Director of Land Protection 

Beth P. Lapin, Director of Science and Stewardship 

David L. Reynolds, Director of Development and Communications 
Polly W. Richter, Office Manager and Editor 

Patricia A. Kendzior, Executive Secretary 

Lesley Olsen, Systems Administrator/Secretary 

Andrew E. Zepp, Stewardship Assistant 

Catherine L. Ney, Bookkeeper 

Diane D. Miramant, Secretary 


A Note of Clarification: 


In clarification of our article in the Spring 1987 issue of 
From the Land, the Iron Mountain Reservation was do- 
nated to the Conservancy by Mrs. Annabel Irving in 1974. 
She made the gift of 257 acres in memory of her husband 
Walter, a prominent inventor. An additional gift of 19 
acres was devised to the Conservancy by the late Bri- 
gitta Lieberson in 1985. 


CONNECTICUT CHAPTER 
27TH ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP MEETING 


Saturday, September 26, 1987 
Goodspeed Opera House 
East Haddam, Connecticut 


RIVER TOUR AND PICNIC LUNCH 


Highlighting the Chapter’s 27th annual membership 
meeting will be a narrated excursion boat tour of the 
lower Connecticut River Valley, a picnic lunch on board, 
an address by Leslie Carothers (newly named Commis- 
sioner of the Connecticut Department of Environmental 
Protection), and a special announcement of the Connect- 
icut Chapter’s newest land acquisition campaign. We 
hope you will join us—rain or shine—for what promises 
to be a delightful day on the river. 

In the splendor of the historic Goodspeed Opera House, 
we will be reporting on the progress made in 1986. 

Join us for a relaxing tour of the lower Connecticut 
River Valley on New England Steamboat Lines’ Eastern 
Clipper and the chance to meet new friends and renew 
acquaintances with your fellow members of The Nature 
Conservancy. 

Mark September 26th on your calendar. Casual dress, 
appropriate to the river and the weather, is recom- 
mended. 


RESERVATION FORM 


Name 


Address 


Daytime Telephone No. 


Number Attending 
($25.00 per person for lunch and boat tour) 


Check for $ is enclosed. 


Please mail reservation form to: 
Connecticut Chapter Annual Meeting 
The Nature Conservancy 
55 High Street 
Middletown, CT 06457 


THE FAVOR OF A REPLY IS REQUESTED BY AU- 
GUST 28. EARLY REPLY IS STRONGLY RECOM- 
MENDED AS RESERVATIONS FOR THE BOAT TOUR 
CAN BE ACCEPTED ONLY UNTIL CAPACITY IS 
REACHED (400). 
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GUEST SPEAKER: LESLIE CAROTHERS 


We are delighted to announce that Leslie Carothers, 
newly named Commissioner of the Connecticut Depart- 
ment of Environmental Protection in May 1987, will ad- 
dress the Connecticut Chapter’s annual membership 
meeting September 26. 

Ms. Carothers has served as a former U.S. Environ- 
mental Protection Agency lawyer and administrator, and 
most recently as Senior Counsel in the Environmental 
Law Section of PPG Industries, in Pittsburgh. She holds a 
law degree from Harvard and an advanced degree in en- 
vironmental law from George Washington University. 

Commenting on Carothers’ recent appointment, Les 
Corey, Executive Director of the Connecticut Chapter, 
said, “| am pleased that we will be able to host Ms. Car- 
others at our annual meeting and offer her a warm wel- 
come to our beautiful state. The Conservancy enjoyed 
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earlier this year, and we are encouraged by Governor * 


the full support of Commissioner Stanley Pac, who rete i] 


O'Neill's selection of such a talented and experienced 
professional for this important position.” 


Directions: Follow Route 9, which parallels the western 
bank of the Connecticut River, to exit 7. At the end of the 
long connector (about 2 miles), turn left and follow signs 
for Route 82 (at stoplight, turn right to cross river). Good- 
speed Opera House is at base of bridge to right. Parking 
is in large lot behind the Gelston House, which neighbors 
the Goodspeed. 


PROGRAM 


9:00 a.m. — Coffee and Doughnuts 


9:30 a.m. — Connecticut Chapter Annual Business 
Meeting and Awards Ceremony at the 
Goodspeed Opera House 


Featured speaker: Leslie Carothers, new 
Commissioner, Connecticut Department of 
Environmental Protection 


11:00 a.m. — Excursion Boat Tour of the lower 
Connecticut River/Picnic Lunch* 


2:30 p.m. — Disembark 
*Picnic lunch by Country Caterers. 


RAIN OR SHINE! 
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